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A PORTRAIT BY 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALI 
[he portrait of Margaret Hall Harwood 


Mrs. Richard Harwood) illustrated on the 


cover! was painted by Charles Willson Peal 


in a particularly delightful period of his ac- 

Oil on canvas; h. 31 in., w. 24% in. Morris 
K. Jesup Fund, 1933. Shown this month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions 


11d 





tivity, that Immediately following his re- 
turn from England, when his sitters, posed 
but not stiflv, seem imbued with a 
serene and delicate gentility. 
all of Peale’s portraits one is impressed with 
lhe 


head is well modeled and the strong fea 


erectl\ 
In this as in 


{ 


the convincing quality of the likeness 


tures, In no way prettified, reveal at once 
the personality of the subject and the sin- 
ceritv of the artist. The colors are cool and 
harmonious 


Peale 


the portraits of him show a face lively, 


»must have been a charming person; 
sen- 
and kindly, and the tale of his career 
the enthusiasm with which he threw him- 


IS attractive even 


sitive 


self into each new idea 
though his art may have suffered from the 
ot talents. Dunlap? 
pleasure in summing up “‘the trades, em- 
ployments, and professions of Mr. Peale 

He was a saddler; harness-maker; 
clock andwatch-maker;silver-smith; painter 
in oil, crayons, and miniature; modeler in 


diversity his takes 


wax and plaister: he sawed his own 
for miniatures, moulded the 


olasses, and made the shagreen cases; he 


clay, 
1VOT) his 
was a soldier; a legislator; a lecturer; a pre- 
of animals, he 
supplied by means of glass eyes and artifi- 
lo this state- 


server whose deficiencies 
cial limbs; he was a dentist.” 
ment might also be added the fact that he 
was largely responsible for the formation of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, the first institution of the kind in the 
United States 

It was in 1765, at the age of twenty-four 
that Peale decided to make a profession of 
painting. Relying on his natural talent sup- 
plemented little instruction from 


Hesselius and Copley he enjoved a success 


ty\ 
\ 


sufficient to interest friends in sending him 


t 
LU 


abroad study. He spent two years in 
London under Benjamin West learning all 
he could of painting and, characteristicalls 


his stride modeling, casting 


1 
i 


taking 1n n 
plaster, and mezzotinting 

On his return to Annapolis in 1769 the 
marked improvement in his work soon ob- 
tained for him profitable employment in 


Marvland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. It 


\rts 
34 


and Progress of the 


New York 


Ris 
QR 


History of th 
yf Design in the United Stat 
vol. I, p. 140 


es 
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must have been at this time that he painted 
Margaret Harwood, who was born in 1746 
and is surely a woman in her mid-twenties 
in the portrait. Both the Halls and the 
Harwoods were “‘old’’ Maryland families, 
Margaret’s grandfather, the Reverend 
Henry Hall, having come to Maryland in 
1698 and Richard Harwood’s grandfather 
having settled there prior to 1695. Richard, 
whose portrait also was painted by Peale 
and is now 1n the possession of Blanchard 
Randall of Baltimore, lieutenant 
colonel of the Severn River Battalion of the 
Colonial militia. Into this family came, in 
subsequent generations, two beautifulexam- 
ples of Colonial architecture still to be seen 
in Annapolis, the Chase House and the 
Hammond-Harwood House. 

[he portrait of Margaret Hall Harwood 
was shown in the exhibition of portraits by 
the Peales held in the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, in 1923. 

Louts—E BURROUGHS. 


Was a 


M\WO GROUPS OF PREHISTORIC 
EGYPTIAN OBJECTS 


Ihe Museum has recently acquired two 
groups of objects from Egypt which repre- 
sent the two earliest tvpes of settled culture 
thus far discovered there. The earlier group 
comes from excavations which are being 
conducted for the Vienna Academy of Sci- 
ences by Professor Hermann Junker near 
Merimdeh on the western of the 
Delta, a short distance northwest from its 
apex.! The objects are the gift of Albert 
Rothbart of New York, who has been a 
generous contributor to the excavations 
The other group has been purchased; it 


edge 


comes from excavations of the British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt at el 


Matmar near el Badari in Upper Egypt on 


the east bank of the Nile, a dozen miles 
south of Asvit The excavation was 
directed by Guy Brunton, now Assistant 


Keeper of the Cairo Museum. The material 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Portraits by 
Charles Willson Peale and James Peale and 
Rembrandt Peale, Philadelphia, 1923, no. 4 

\cc. NOs. 33.4.1-50 

\cc. nos. 32.2.24-43 
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from Merimdeh was excavated in 1930 and 
that from el Badari in 1931. Both groups 
have been placed on view in the First 
Egyptian Room. The cultures they repre- 
sent antedate the well-known predynasti 
culture, to which belong most of the objects 
shown in the half of the 
room. Ihe only earlier remains oO 
occupation of the Nile region are the darkly 
patinated palaeolithic flints which 
at various points on the surface of the West 
ern Desert from the Delta southwards, and 
similar artifacts which have been found tn 


southern same 


man’s 


occur 


gravel terraces In the river valley and in the 


Favyvam. Some of these flints have been 
on exhibition for many 
Room and a few more came to us with the 


Merimdeh material, having been found not 


vears in the First 


far from that neolithic site 

The objects from Merimdeh 
pair of upper and nether grinding stones 
with a 


include a 


sample of grain; several hammer 
showing of 
an ax head; bone implements; flint 


stones signs use; polishing 
stones; 
saw or sickle blades, spear heads and arrow- 
heads, chisels, and some ruder 
tools; an amulet in the form of a miniature 
ax head; and several small pots and _ pot- 


sherds of different types of wares. One of the 


scrapers, 


potsherds has a decorative band of parallel 
incised lines, and others show holes used for 
suspension or in repairing breaks. Roughly 
circular fragments of pottery pierced in the 
center mav be spindle whorls. Similar un 
pierced pieces may have been used 
for pots. No trace of metal has been found 
at Merimdeh, copper ts 
ur in the sites of the so-called Badarian 


as lids 


but a few objec 


OOK 

culture to which the Matmar material be- 
longs. The human skulls found at Merim 
deh tend to show that the occupants of the 
site were of a race different from those of 
the Badarian and predynastic cultures. Be 


sides human remains, the site also contained 


bones of the cow, pig, sheep (or goat), and 
various kinds of fish. [he Merimdeh people 
had low-walled adobe shelters and store 

houses, oval in pl in, W lich may have bee } 
roofed with reeds, for these people knew 
how to make reed matting and used 1t for 
the walls of a flimsier tvpe of shelter. Their 
pottery included a great variety ol wares 
shapes, and sizes. Some pots had handles 


IQ 
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and others had feet. Some vessels were oval 
instead of round, and this feature also oc- 
curs occasionally in Badarian pottery and 
continues into the early predynastic period 

Our material from the Badarian site of el 
Matmar includes a flint arrowhead and a 
scraper; beads of glazed steatite, bone, car 
nelian, turquoise, red jasper, green serpen 
tine, alabaster, and lapis lazuli; small shells 
a slate palette; a bone nee- 


The finer 


used as beads: 
dle; and several potter, bowls 
kinds of Badarian pottery were probably 
never excelled in later times for delicacy 
and finish. [The Badarnans wove linen 
which they made into garments, and thei 
also used skins as clothing. They had mort 
ornaments than the people of Merimdeh 
and in general their culture was somewhat 
more advanced. As we have intimated 
above, their skulls show differences from 
both the Merimdeh and the predynasti 
crania. Both cultures show the beginnings 
of sculpture, but the plastic remains trom 
Merimdeh are too scanty thus far to allow 
us to pass judgment upon the art of thei 
makers. [he acquisition of these interesting 
groups of material enables us to keep pace 
in our collections with recent discoveries in 
the field of the earhest known agricultural 


c Nile \ alle 
LupLow BuLI 


settlements in 


AN AMERICAN FRONTIER 
SCENE BY 
GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 


Ihe early history of the vast territories 
west of the Mississippi and north of the 
Arkansas resolves itself virtually into a his 
tory of the fur trade. After the middle of 
the eighteenth century adventurous French 
traders were constantly working their way 


through the wilderness far up the Missis- 
sipp! Valley into the region of the Great 
Lakes and along the Missouri and its tribu- 
taries. Their object was to barter various 
wares, supplied, for better or for worse, by 
their own civilization, for the furs which the 
Indians could furnish. 

For these restless spirits the wilderness 
with its dangers and its freedom became an 
incurable habit. The restraint and compar- 


120 


ative tameness of city life grew unbearable 
after a few weeks. To the city the fur trad- 
ers were torced to come to dispose of their 
valuable peltries, and generally while there 
they caroused like sailors come in trom a 
long voyage. But soon they set off again, 
carrying their rifles and with the packs on 
their backs bulging with fresh supplies of 
goods for barter. They went on foot, work- 
ing overland toward the headwaters of the 
rivers, and after months or even vears in 
the wilderness among the Indians, some- 
times married according to tribal customs 
with the daughters of braves or chiefs, they 
would hew themselves dugouts, pack in 
their furs, and paddle downstream again 
When the nineteenth century dawned 
and the Louisiana Purchase had been con- 
summated, St. Louis was becoming a large 
and prosperous town, the center of the vast 
fur trade. The Missouri, with its mouth 
little above the town, gave the tur trader 
access to thousands of miles of profitable 
territory. Along its course he could bring 
his furs from away beyond Fort Union 
near the present ¢ fanadian border, as tar as 
the mountainous country of what is now 
Montana. He had access to the wilderness 
and buffalo praines of the present Dakotas 
Kansas, and Missouri 
to trad- 


lowa, Nebraska 
Phe French envovés had given way 
ers and trappers of the Daniel Boone type 
from farther east. The supply of beaver, 
otter, and Ivnx pelts and the humbler skins 
of bear and butfalo seemed inexhaustible 
In 1808 the Missourr Fur Company, the 
first mammoth organization of the sort, was 
established to exploit the Loutsiana coun- 
tr\ lhe Blackfeet, the Arikaras, and some 
of the other tribes still gave serious trouble 
There were bloodcurdling ambuscades 
scalping, and torture, but fearless and re- 
sourceful traders continued to bring the 
furs down the river so long as the fur-bear- 
ing animals lasted. 

\ curiously intimate picture recording 
this Missouri River | 
on the New York market and has now been 


fe recenth appeared 


For accounts of the tur traders see Louis 
Houck, History of Missouri, 3 vols. (Chicago 
1908 H. M. Chittenden, History of Early 
Steamboat Navigation on the Missouri River, 2 
vols. (New York, 1903); idem, The American Fur 
Trade of the Far West, 3 vols New York, 1902 
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bought by the Museum. It is a painting — traits. Relieved against the hazy trees and 
which was made in the early eighteen-for- | the smooth surface of the river these pet 
ties by the Missouri painter, George Caleb — sonalities are sharply vitalized, and the 


Bingham (1811-1879), who entitled it Fur — artist's means prove adequate to make re 


lraders Descending the Missouri.2 It shows — freshing and worth while his simple en 


the river veiled in morning haze. A dugout deavor to show his spectator what he saw 
is traveling downstream propelled by the — before him. For instinctive sense of form 


paralle Ito 


current and steered away from the snags ind vivid natura 





FUR TRADERS DESCENDING THE MISSOURI, BY GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 

by an old trader paddling in the stern. A this work 1s seen perhaps in the t 
voung fellow armed with a rifle leans against paintings of Winslow Homer 
the cargo of furs amidships. His blue shirt fo Bingham the fur trader must hav 
and the old man’s pink one were bought at been a verv familiar figure. Almost as long 
the same store down in the city. In the bow as he could remember he had lived in th 
fastened by a chain, sits a captive fox. All Missouri River country. When he was 
three, the hard old man, the fresh-faced lad child of eight his parents emigrated tron 
and the alert animal, look steadily at the Augusta County, Virginia, to Franklin 
spectator as though posing for their por- Missouri.’ Franklin was then the most im 

Acc. no. 33.61. Oil on canvas. H. 29 in., For a full biography see Fern Helen Rusk 
30 in. Morris K. Jesup Fund, 1933. Room of George Cale Binghan M ) t 
Recent Accessions Jefferson City, M 
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portant town west of St. Louis and the first) = in Columbia and in St. Louis, where he 
four-horse stage line between the two cities — kept in touch with Harding 
was established in 1820. It was just at this Beginning in 1837, Bingham studied for 


time that Chester Harding was in Franklin 


for the purpose of painting his well-known 


portrait of the aging Daniel Boone. Three 
or four vears later Bingham’s father died 
and the family moved a Inttle farther west 


Where the mother 


Ie 


to Saline Count) 


school and the bovs went in for raising to- 
bacco and making cigars. Saline Count 
was genuine frontier, the white population 
4 








* 
he - 
DRAWING FOR BINGHAM S FUR TRADERS 
IN ST. LOUIS MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
numbering only about three hundred as 


against a plentiful supply of redskins 
When he was sixteen vears old Bingham 
cabinet- 


near-by Jo0o0n\ ille 


went to as a 

maker's apprentice, but the Methodist 
ministry and the law were pulling him in 
quite different directions. It was at this 
time that he again met Chester Harding 
and, having received from him some in- 


abandoned all ideas 
and set about paint- 
ing portraits for a living. Rusk‘ 
least thirty-nine portraits (rather wooden 
or leathery they are) which Bingham had 
painted before the age of thirtv. He worked 

‘Op. cit., pp 


struction In painting, 
of law and preaching 


lists at 


115-1 


> 
oO 


i) 


N 


\cademy of 
the kine Arts. Here he must have seen some 
of the rustic scenes painted by Inman and 
perhaps genre subjects by W.S. Mount. At 


some time at the Pennsylvania 


it 


any rate it 
began painting 

frontier town lite which made him popular. 
Most of his portraits are still owned in Mis- 
sourl, but many of his genre pictures were 
tributed by lot to members of the Amer- 
can Art-Union 
of the United States 


was not long afterward that he 


the scenes of border and 


1] 
Utd 


in widely separated parts 


and each of the 9,666 
members for 1847 received a line engraving 


The Jolly Flat- 


after Bingham’s painting 
boatmen 

records of this remarkable 
American Art-Union, that 
of information about 
At the peak ol 
its success in 1849 the membership of the 
the dues for the 
$94,800, and 460 paintings 
Phe Union's 
the 
mention of Bingham’s genre scenes 


to 


the 


he 


much 


It is 
enterprise, | 
we 


owe Our 


Bingham’s genre subjects 
Lnion was 18,900, veal 
amounted to 
were allotted tolucky members 
for make earliest 


\mong 


[Transactions 1845 
the four paintings by him distributed that 
vear was the Fur ing the 
Missouri, won by Robert S. Bunker of Mo- 
bile, Alabama. The picture was inherited by 
his daughter and next owned by his grand- 
daughter, from whom it was recently bought 

In 1851, after the American Art-Union’s 
practice of distribution by lot had been de- 
clared illegal by the courts, the organiza- 
tion’s paintings, other 
property were sold at auction in New York. 
[he sale catalogue published in the Union's 
Supplementary Bulletin of that 
six pictures by Bingham, including a paint- 
“The Trappers’ Return, 
36 x 26 inches. The figures are descending 
the river in a dug-out, at the bows of which 


Traders Descend 


engravings, and 


vear lists 


ing described as 


a bear is chained.” Evidently the picture 
was a variant of our Fur Traders, not a 
replica, for the size is somewhat different 
and we have the word of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History that our little 
chained creature 1s more like a fox than 
anything else, bear being out of the ques- 
B. WEHLE 


tion HARRY 
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AN ENGLISH DRESS 
OF ABOUT 1090 


Complete European 
seventeenth century are 


and are 


exceedingly ra 
seldom seen in museum gallerie 


here or abroad. It 1s with great satistactio 


TROPOLITAN 


costumes ot the 


re 


_- 
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house family. It 1s of brownish wool with 
orange and blue stripes and ts richly embrot 
threads. It was ex 
hibited last fall in the Art Treasures Expo 
sition in London 


dered with silver-gilt 


and more recently was 


reproduced in color in the Illustrated Lon 


n, don News.? During July it will be on view in 
therefore, that we report the purchase of an the Room of Recent Accessions 
2 
.. 
= = 
— 
re ar ~ 
— Roan 
—_... 
RS pee 
. tors 
- 
ao: SS 
? ‘ 
eA 
sotto 
cans? 
me. ~ 
Bie eX 
Ie * + 
FIG. 1. WINTER DRESS, ENGLISH, ABOUT 1090 
English winter dress of about 1690 (fig. 1 At the time the dress was made, the great 
Perhaps the finest example of its period in stvle center of Europe was the court 0 


existence, 1t comes from Kimberley House, 
Lord Wodehouse’s seat in Norfolk, Eng- 
land, where it was recently brought to light 
together with other rare costumes of the 
sixteenth centuries.’ We 
can reasonably assume that the dress, made 
for a lady of ample proportions, was origi- 
nally worn by some member of the Wode- 


XVI 


and seventeenth 


Andrew Carfax, Apollo, vol 1932), p 


I 


were excessivel\ 


rance, and the fashions there engendered 


formal and elegant. [his 


dress 1s an English version of such a French 


St 


vle. Rich and stately, it 1s a vivid souve 


nir of the period of William and Mary. It ts 
In two parts; there is an overdress consisting 


of bodice and skirt, 


and The 


an underskirt 


bodice 1s open at the front and pleated. Ris 
ing from a low, narrow waist like 
Vo 12 O23 no. 4009 Dp. 12] 
123 
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nverted cone shows the exible link 
which the well-named stavs would certainly 

ive given it. [he edges of the overskirt are 
turned bacl ross the hips and are fas 
tened tog ratthe b ott waist, the 
ends falling in gracetul folds upon a long 

al tr n. A ere deal « the underskirt 1s 
hus shown. | ese OF nal parts two 
ligl ldit e Been: f h la ( 





DATED 10080 


FIG. 2. COSTUME PLATI 


ruffles at the neck and sleeves and the 
stomacher of gold lace, both of the period 
It is very likely that other laces, similar to 
these, originally appeared upon the dress 
It is regrettable that the garment cannot be 
exhibited on a costume form showing the 
lofty fontange, replete with lace and rib- 
bons, which epitomizes the fanciful stvle of 
headdress then in fashion. 

Embroidery in the shape of rather con- 
ventionalized floral forms ornaments the 
cuffs, collar, bodice front and and 


underskirt, and on the train is so worked as 


bac k, 
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» be seen from both sides of the material 


[here are also small vine and flower pat- 


idered into the orange and blue 


terns embro 


Stripes all over the dress 
It is of interest to compare the dress with 
Many fine 


costume plates were made at that time, es- 


fashion documents of the period 


pecially in Paris by various members of the 
I> i 
Bonnart family, whose designs and engrav- 
ngs are invaluable to students of the modes 
and manners of the period. We are illustrat- 
f Miss Marion 


showing costume 


ng through the courtesy o 
Hague i plate lig, 2 


which presents remarkable analogies to out 


dress. In the gold braid ornamenting the 
collar and in the wedge of embroidery and 


the full pleats of the back, it greatly resem- 


bles our dress. There is an ample under 
arranged in 
in the 

\nd 
finally there is a similar long skirt caught up 


| his ( olored print 


skirt, the decoration of which 


horizontal rows, has its counterpart 


stripes woven in the woolen material 


il the back ol the Walls! 


which 1s signed by an artist named Saint- 


O88, establishes within a 


Jean and dated 


few vears the time when our costume was 
made. Another document, an English tap- 
Duke of Portland, 


i dress similar to 


belonging to the 
depicts 1 lad\ varbed In 
frozen 


ours upon the 


surface of a pond, her train held by a page 


apparently skating 


Such a portrait suggests why our dress 1s 
about as heavy as a present-day overcoat 
| needed 


It atforded the protection so sorel 
igainst the damp, cold British winters, both 
ndoors and out 

JOHN GOLDSMITH PHILLIPS 


INDIAN RELIEF OF THEI 


AMARAVATI SCHOOI 


AN 


Three marble reliets from a stupa at 
Nagarjunikonda, or Nagarjuna’s Hill, near 
\maravatiin the Guntir district of Madras 
were acquired by the Museum several vears 
ago, two In 1928 and one in 1930.' To these 
another very fine relief? from the same site 
H. C. Marillier 
kighteenth Century, pl. 41b 
BuLcteTin, vol. XXIII (1928), pp. 238-244 
vol. XXV (1930), pp. 131-134 
. Purchase, Rogers Fund, 
month in the Room of Recent Acc 


English Tapestries of the 


1933 Shown this 


ess1pons 


124 
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has now been added. Ihe excavations con- 
ducted at Nagarjunikonda® during the last 
three vears by the Archaeological Survey of 
India brought to light important Buddhist 
monuments—a_ large stupa, or sacred 
shrine, and four small ones erected by 
(Andhra queens and princesses of the house 
of Ikkhaku. The large stupa, which con- 
tained a sacred relic of Buddha, a bit ot 
bone in a golden box within a silver casket 
was undecorated. The four smaller stupas 
were richly adorned with marble reliefs 

The Museum’s new slab from Nagarjunt 
konda shows a Naga, or snake god, in hu 
man form with the hood of a five-headed 
cobra attached to his shoulders. The popu 
lar cult of Naga worship was rooted in the 
ancient Indian belief in nature spirits. The 
snake gods are represented in the Buddhis 
tic art of India either as many-headed set 
pents or, more frequently, as human beings 
performing various functions, such as guard 
ing relics and protecting or worshiping 
Buddha. The Naga of our relief 1s dressed 
in a dhoti (nether garment), the upper part 
of the body being bare, and 1s wearing an 
elaborate headdress and rich jewelry —ear 
rings, necklaces, bracelets, and armlets. In 
his right hand he is holding a tly whisk 
which characterizes him as an attendant of 
a Naga king; with his left he grasps a sash 
The slab probably belonged to a larger 
composition such as may be seen on a num- 
ber of reliefs from Nagarjunikonda and 
\maravati, on which Naga kings are sur- 
rounded by large retinues of wives and cour- 
tiers. 

The Amaravati school, which produced 
some of the noblest achievements of Indian 
sculpture, flourished in the second century 
4.D. and the beginning of the third. It was a 
continuation of the national schools of 
Bharhut and Safci. The style is a creation 
of the national Indian spirit, showing none 


The Illustrated London News, vol. 172 
1928), p. 571, and vol. 181 (1932), p 
\. K. Coomaraswamy, Rupam, nos. 38, 39 
(1929), pp. 70-70 

*Other reliefs from these stupas are in the 
Musée Guimet in Paris and the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts; see René Grousset, Indian Art and 
Letters, n. s. vol. | (1927), pp. 104-109; Coo- 
maraswamy, Bulletin of the Museum of Fine 
Arts (Boston), vol. XXVII (1929), pp. 20-23 


ty 


of the Hellenistic influences so prevalent at 
that time in the art of Gandhdara. The grace 
ful posture, the finely modeled body, and 
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END OF II CENTURY A.D 


the delicately carved features of our Naga 
and the skillfully rendered folds of his gar 
ment are characteristic of the Amaravati 
school, which attained mastery in the repre 
sentation of the human figure 


M.S. DIMAND 
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PLANT FORMS IN DESIGN 
It is probable that the western rose win- 


dow of the Cathedral of Chartres embodies 
the largest design based upon a plant form 
ever produced, its diameter over all being 


yearly forty-four feet. To a modern Ameri- 
an this ought surely to be an interesting 


fact, forisit not an American trait to deter 
mine value by sizer It is outside the scope of 
this brief article to show why the marvelous 
beauty of this rose window 1s not due to Its 
size, or indeed how it challenged the utmost 


tect to keep the window 


4 


skill of the arc 
beautiful while making it large 
vault of the 


enough to 


Illuminate the unusually lofty 
cathedral 
It mai jeed for a mere bot- 


anist to make the flat statement in the bul 


Seem Nalve Ine 


letin of an art museum that the rose window 
of a cathedral, as its name implies, derives 
But though all ar- 


laymen do not, so 


ts form from the flower 
tists know this,! man\ 
greatly does the design depart from the rose 
motive in some instances. In the cathedrals 
of the twelfth century, 
windows 


as wheels 


for example, as at 


Beauvals, rose were sometimes 
treated quite definitely 
[his leads us to a fundamental principle 
that art. ‘“The more 
closely nature is copied,” said Owen Jones, 


“the farther we are removed from produc- 


Imitation Is not 


ing a work of art.’’? In his Proposition 13 he 
stated that “Flowers or other natural ob- 
jects should not be used as ornaments, but 
conventional representations founded upon 
them sufficiently suggestive to convey the 
intended image to the mind, without de- 
stroving the unity of the object they are 
to decorate.”’* And then he 


employed 
‘‘Universally obeved in the 


added, in italics: 
best periods of Art, equally violated when 
Art declines.” 

Possibly we find in Proposition 13 one 
reason why the Indian corn column and 
capital which Latrobe designed for the 
lower vestibule of the Senate wing of the 
Capitol at Washington were never gener- 


to be sure, deny that 
windows was 


1 Some historians of art, 
the design of the so-called 
derived from the rose 

2 The Grammar of Ornament, p. 154 

‘ Op cit., p. 6 


rose 
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as the 


ally accepted by architects. So far 
writer knows, there are only two other ex- 
amples of corn capitals: the capitals on the 
columns of the Playmakers’ Building, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, dat- 
Ing from 1849; and those on the porch 
columns of the Litchfield Mansion 
pect Park, Brooklyn, built in 1857 
We are told that the ancient Egyptians 
tied their native plants to the wooden col 


Pre S- 


umns or posts ol their primitive temples, 
and that these forms were transformed to 
their civilization advanced and 
their art assumed a more permanent charac- 


as in the rose windows of 


stone as 


ter. And vet here 
there was no slavish 
faithful 


Christian cathedrals 
copying of nature—no attempt at 
reproduction. If a dozen Egyptian capitals 
were chosen at random, we might find no 
in each case, the design 


lotus or the 


two alike; and vet 
derived 
We find the acanthus used in a 
the Greeks, but with an 


would be from the 
papyrus 
similar fashion by 
endless number of variations and modifica- 
tions 

Apparently the 
not appeal to American architects as having 


“corn cob capital” did 


possibilities in design, as did the papyrus 
and lotus to the Egyptians or the acanthus 
leaf to the Greeks. Why, we must leave it to 
the architects to answer. Possibly if the In- 
dian corn (Zea Mays) had had a deep reli- 
gious significance for us, as the lotus did for 
the Egyptians, we might have had a dis- 
tinctive, and possibly very effective, Ameri- 
can order of architecture. Being eclectic in 
our religion, which was derived from the 
Jews, we also became eclectic in our archi- 
tecture and drew on the Greeks. 

Plant forms in design range in size all the 
way from the great rose window of Chartres 
to Persian miniatures executed on so small 
a scale that a reading glass is needed to de- 
tect the beauty of their fine detail. And 
herein is a suggestion for a new source of 
design from the plant world—one which ar- 
tists have scarcely tapped as yet, in fact, 
one of which many may be wholly ignorant. 
| refer to the very fine details of the struc- 
ture of plant tissues and living substance 
(protoplasm) revealed only by the higher 
magnifying powers of the compound micro- 


scope. 
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[he material consists of the cross sections 
of roots and stems which show the cellular 
structure and, under a still higher magnifi- 
cation, the details of the cells themselves, 
especially during the marvelously delicate 
changes of nuclear and cell division. The 
endless forms and combinations to be ob- 
served in this material would be specially 
appropriate for textile designs. [They are so 
unlike anything ever seen by the naked eve 
or anything geometrical that the chances 
are infinitesimal that they could ever be 
evolved by pure imagination. 

In preparing sections of tissue for botan- 
ical study, a microtome, or precision sec- 
tion cutter, 1s used. The slices are so thin 
that they are almost transparent and are 
therefore not easily seen without being 
stained. Different portions of the tissue or 
cell have affinities for stains of different 
color, three ditferent colors being com- 
monly used for one preparation. The result 
is, therefore, an object which suggests a 
pattern for color as well as for design. 

\gain, the surfaces of plant parts are 
frequently of rare beauty when seen under 
the lower powers of the microscope. The 
velvety petals of flowers, the epidermal 
growths on leaves and young stems, and the 
cellular details of the epidermis, or skin, of 
leaves may be cited as examples. 

In a preceding article Dr. Merrill has 
called attention to whole organisms of 
microscopic dimensions, such as the des- 
mids, diatoms, and algae and many fungi 
and their parts, all of great beauty and 
quite unlike the forms and patterns pre- 
sented by the higher plants to the unaided 
vision. Here. in fact, is a whole new world 
which artists have hardly begun to explore 

a Pandora’s box.of riches for one seeking 
something quite novel in design. 

Camera lucida drawings and photomi- 
crographs of such objects may be found in 
the publications in the library of any col- 
lege or botanic garden. But best of all would 
be to make the acquaintance of some labo- 
ratory worker who is studying such mate- 
rial or using it in class work, and thus to 
observe it at first hand. 

In the joint exhibition of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and the two botanic gardens 


none of this material 1s shown, since, as 


stated above, such sources of design have 


rarely, if ever, been used by artists. The 
visitor who views this exhibition will, how 
ever, carry away at least one general im 
pression, and that 1s of the great extent to 
which design is based upon plant life. And 
this impression will be deepened if he 
pauses a moment to reflect as he goes about 
his daily rounds. One can hardly enter 

room, or sit in a chair, or look at the tabl 
cloth as he eats, or puton a dress or a neck 
tie, or observe a building or a railway coach 
or read an advertisement, or use a coin o1 
paper money, without consciously or un 
consciously acknowledging indebtedness to 
the plant world as a source of design tn art 

Ihe desire for ornament is substantially 
coexistent with the beginnings of civiliza 
tion, and it 1s a cause for optimism that 
there seems to be an elemental human urge 
to make beautiful whatever is made. As 
plants present the most beautiful forms and 
combinations of lines and surfaces to be 
found in man’s environment, what 1s more 
natural than to use them as the basis of 
design: 

Perhaps it will not seem too elementary 
to emphasize again that plants do not fur 
nish design directly. The object of the 
present exhibition is to illustrate how 
plants have been utilized as a source of de- 
sign. From plants the artist may obtain 
ideas and ideals, for the plant world can 
hardly be surpassed for perfection of 
beauty. But the design itself must emanate 
from the brain of the artist; the plant 
world can only furnish the raw materials. 

What is needed is that artists shall not 
only make themselves familiar with classic 
designs, but also from time to time go 
directly to nature, comparing the estab- 
lished designs with the natural forms trom 
which they were derived and making fresh 
observations. Through the study of plant 
forms one not only obtains suggestions as 
to details, but also learns the underlying 
principles of beauty, and by the application 
of these principles, not by merely copying 
what his eves see, he may hope to produce 
something fresh and new in art 

(1. STUART GAGER 








NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees held June 19, 1933, William Fitz 
Randolph was declared a BENEFACTOR and 
the following persons elected: FELLOWS IN 

Mrs. Valentine A 
Fahnestock, Mrs. Ruth Fahne- 
Mrs. James Norman 
imes Norman Hill 


ession to la 


PERPETUITY Blacque 
Miss Faith 


stock Schermerhorn, 
Hill in suc 


Otto M lorrington in succession” to 
Edward G. Kennedy; ANNUAL MEMBER 
Mrs. Francesca Frazier 

PHeE MONASTERIES OF THE WADI 'N Na- 


rRON. The Museum is announcing the 
publication of Part II] of The Monasteries 
of the Wadi ’n Natrin'!: The Architecture 
Archaeology, the third and final vol- 
late Hugh G. Evelyn White's 


several 


and 
ume of the 
these 


series on 


monasteries. In 

Prolegomena the author treats of the topog- 
raphy of the site and very briefly of the his- 
tory of the monasteries from the fourth cen- 
turv. He then goes on to discuss the forms 
and t\ 


tvpes of the 


principal buildings com- 


mon to each of the four monasteries, as well 


as their furnishings. Following this each 


monastery is taken up as a unit, and Its vari- 
ous buildings are fully described both from 


and the 


the archaeological architectural 
point of view, with ample cross references to 


| he 


book is illustrated with more than ninety 


the neighboring monasteries and others 


plates and numerous figures in the text and 
forms one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the study architecture 


that has vet appeared. 


of Coptic 


[HE MICHAEL FRIEDSAM COLLECTION 


Mention was made in the April BULLETIN 


The Monasteries of the Wadi 'n Natrun 
Part 111: The Architecture and Archaeology, by 
Hugh G. Evelyn White (edited by Walter 
Hauser). Publications of the Egyptian Expedi- 
tion, vol. VIII. New York, 1933. xxxiv + 274 
pp., 18 ills., 93 pls. 4to. Price in paper $15.00, in 


boards $17 50 


Gallery ‘ 30 of a 
Owing 


arrangement in 
the Fkriedsam Collection 


ot the 
nucleus of 
to this rehanging the visitor will now find a 
group of almost fifty North k-uropean paint- 
ings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


which reveal probably the finest aspect of 
the Friedsam Collection 

Since this grouping was made some thirty- 
five other Friedsam paintings have been dis- 
tributed in the various galleries appropriate 
to their time and nationality. Following a 


chronological progression through the gal- 


leries, the visitor will find in C 39 the small 
triptvch by Bernardo Daddi and the Ma- 
donna and Child with Saints by Lippo 
Vanni. Gallery C 38 contains nine works 


from the collection, including the resplen- 
altarpiece and the little illustration 
Catherine of Siena 
Ghirlandato’s 


and the Pro- 


dent 
from the life of Saint 
both by Giovanni di Paolo 


Lady of the Sassetti Family 


file of a Lady attributed to Fra Diamante 
Pre ceeding to ( aller () 35 the visitor sees 
the Madonna and Child with Angels by 


Cosimo Rosselli and the Salome with the 
Head of John the Baptist by Andrea So- 
Virgin and Child 
Smokers 


lario. Rubens’s brilliant 


hangs in Gallery C 28, while The 
by Brouwer has been assigned a position of 
honor in C 27, though tor the summer tt has 
been lent to the Century of Progress E-xpo- 
sition in Chicago. Three lesser examples by 
Brouwer are to be found in C 27. The tone 
of the adjoining gallery of Dutch 
teenth-century painting, C 20, 1s 
tained by such outstanding works as Ver- 
meer’s Allegory of the New Testament, 
Pieter de Hooch’s Maidservant, and Paulus 
The important 


seven- 


main- 


Potter's Barnyard Scene. 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin by Duplessis 
has been placed in Gallery C 25, Corot’s 
Boatman among Reeds 1s in Gallery B 19, 
and Millet’s Shepherdess and Rousseau’s 
Village in a Valley are in the gallery of small 


B.W 


paintings, B 188 H 
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EUROPEAN ENAMELS: A NEW INSTALLA- 
rion. It 1s unfortunate that several city 
blocks must continue to separate the mar- 
velous collections of Byzantine, Roman- 
esque, and Gothic enamels in the Pierpont 
Morgan Wing from the superb late Gothic 
and Renaissance enamels in the Altman 
Collection; but it is a pleasure to announce 
that recent changes in installation have 
made it possible to assemble in one gallery 
|. 2), in the extension at the north of the 
Morgan Wing, all other mediaeval, Renais- 
sance, and modern enamels owned by the 
Museum, including the large and represent- 
ative group in the Friedsam Collection. 
The new arrangement brings these miscel- 
laneous enamels in close proximity to the 
Morgan enamels and should prove helpful 
to all who are interested in the study of the 
enameler’s fascinating art 

Gallery L 2 1s the smallest: exhibition 
room in the Museum. Happily, however 
the objects are also small. The majority ot 
the earller pieces, some fifty items, are 
painted enamels made at Limoges in the 
sixteenth century. Famous for its champ- 
levé enamels in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, at the close of the Gothic period 
Limoges became again a great center ol 
enameling with the introduction of the new 
painting technique. The Renaissance enam- 
eler, unlike his mediaeval predecessor, Was 
not concerned almost exclusively with the 
production of altar furniture, such as rell- 
quaries, crosses, and pyxes. Shrines and 
other devotional objects were still an impor- 
tant part of his work; but the secular tem- 
per of the age, its luxury and paganism are 
reflected in the classical themes that mingle 
with Biblical subjects in the decorations 
painted in rainbow colors or in chaste gri- 
saille upon ewers, caskets, plates, and other 
objects. Equally significant are the exqui- 
sitely enameled portraits by Léonard Li- 
mousin. 

[he other enamels in Gallery L 2 include 
some excellent examples of the mediaeval 
Limoges productions in the champlevé tech- 
nique that supplement the great collection 
of enamels of this tvpe in the Morgan Wing 
There are a few examples of Italian enamel 
and niello work of the Renaissance period 


There is also a representative group ol 


enameled snuffboxes and other bibelots of 
the eighteenth century; a large collection of 
such material will be found on the second 
floor of the Morgan Wing. The development 
of the art in the nineteenth century ts also 
represented by characteristx examples 


J.B 





GANYMEDE AFTER THE STATUE 


RESTORED BY BENVENUTO CELLINI 


ITALIAN, XVI CENTURY 


\ RENAISSANCE BRONZE SI] EIT 
\FTER CELLINI'S GANYMEDE. In 1540 (01 
1547) Cosimo de’ Med showed Ben 
venuto Cellini a marble torso of a voutl 
with which he had just been present 
Speaking of this sculpture Cellini wrote 
‘My Lord! this 1s a figure in Greek marbl 
and a wondrous thing. | tell you that for 
boy's figure | do not recollect that | | 
ever seen amongst the antiques so Tine 
work, nor one of so beautiful fashior 


Wherefore | offer to Your Most Illustr 
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to restore it, and the head and 


And | will make an 


Excellenc\ 
the arms and the feet 


eagle in order that it may be labelled as a 
Ganymede. And although it 1s not custo- 
mary for me to patch up statues—for that 


is the art of certain bunglers, who do it very 
badly vet the excellence of this great mas- 
ter calls me to assist him 

The statue as restored by Cellini 1s now 
Bargello in | lorence, 


statue of Ganvmede 


in the where his 
bronze astride an 
is also to be seen It was Cellint’s 


marble 


eagle 
restoration of the statue which 
occasioned his memorable dispute with his 
rival, Baccto Bandinelli, who preterred the 
tendency in sixteenth-century 
sculpture to Cellini’s delicate manner. 
lhere is shown this month in the Room 


\ccessions a small bronze statu- 


C¢ lc ssal 


of Recent 
ette? which is a free copy of Cellini’s marble 
Ganymede by a contemporary Italian artist. 
Although less elegant in modeling and less 
well rendered anatomically than the orig- 
inal, the recently acquired bronze statuette 
like a similar one formerly in the J. Pierpont 
Morgan Collection, the man- 
nered grace so characteristic of late Italian 


represents 
Renaissance sculpture : Ae ee 

ScHOOL-MusEUM PRoGRAM. On Thurs- 
day, June 15, the completion ot 


season ol the story -hours lor boy S and girls 
conducted at the Museum by Anna Curtis 


another 


Chandler, Museum Instructor, was sig- 
nalized by a program given at the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association with Albert 


Loewinthan, Principal of Yorkville Junior 
High School, presiding. An interesting 
demonstration of the teaching of art appre- 
ciation in the schools was given by pupils 
and a short play, Pierre’s Window, written 
by Miss Chandler, was enacted enthusias- 
tically and well by those who act as story- 
hour monitors. 


officials and representatives of the Museum 


Briet addresses by school 


were followed by the awarding to nine hun- 
dred pupils of certificates given by the schools 
for frequent attendance at the story-hours. 

! Robert H. Hobart Cust, The Life of Ben 
venuto Cellini, vol. Il, p. 29 

2 Rogers Fund, 1933. Acc. no. 33.58; h. 11% 
in. Ganymede’s hair, the eagle 
ire gilt 


HiGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. The 
high 
school students under the direction of the 
Department of Educational Work of the 
Museum will be on view in Classroom Kk 
trom July 15 through September 17 


WORK BY 
summer exhibition of work done by 


[he exhibition shows concretely one of 
the ways in which the Museum 1s assisting 
voung people in the profitable use of their 
free time and in the development of inter- 
ests that will continue through their lives. A 
part of the exhibition consists of the photo- 
graphs taken by the Stuvvesant High 
School Camera Club, one of the most active 
of the school groups using the Museum’s re- 
The work done by the club has 
been so interesting that exhibitions of it 
have been held at the Museum since 1922. 
['welve meetings of the group, an hour and 
a half in length, are held at the Museum 
during each season, the time being devoted 
to talks, illustrated with examples of fine 


sources. 


architecture, sculpture, and painting; dis- 
cussions, In which the boys take an active 
part; and practical work. Frequently after 
the talk the boys spend the greater part of 
the time photographing in the galleries 
Phe 
outside the Museum and so to apply inde- 
pendently what they have learned. The 
technical part of the photography 1s done at 
the school, the aim in the Museum meet- 
ings being to stimulate creative imagination 
and to awaken latent power through the 
The Museum activities 


are encouraged also to select subjec ts 


making of choices. 
are under the leadership of Ethelwyn Brad- 
ish, of the Department of Educational 
Work; at the school the club 1s under the 
guidance of Philip Fischer 

The rest of the exhibition is made up of 
work from the Saturday Morning Class in 
Design, taught by Ethelwyn Bradish and 
Marion E. Miller. The group is composed of 
talented students, 
as many as seventeen high schools. It meets 
in the Museum, so that the students may 
have the opportunity of working In a stimu- 


this year representing 


lating environment with an abundance of 
illustrative material close at hand. Individ- 
ual interests are allowed free rein, and dur- 
ing the six vears that the class has been in 
existence a considerable variety of work has 


been accomplished. A Calendar of Museum 
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Monsters cut and printed in two colors, 
etchings and drypoints, clay modeling, 
original puppets for plays illustrating Egyp- 
tian and Chinese fairy tales, hand-blocked 
textiles and painted hangings, and painted 
chests and three-paneled screens are among 
the projects that have been successfully 
carried out. All this work shows the influ- 


ence of the Museum collections and serves 
to demonstrate to teachers some of the 
many ways the Museum can be used to en- 
rich class work. It is an interesting fact 
also, that a number of the students in this 
course have been awarded scholarships in 
leading schools of art; others have been able 


to secure good positions 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MAY 0 TO JUNE 5, 1933 


ANTIQUITIES NEAR EASTERN PRINTS—EXTENSION DIVISION 
Gift of George D. Pratt (5 Gift of Virginia Lee Kiser (8 etchings 
Books— THE LIBRARY PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED Books—-DEPARTMENT 
Gifts of James R. Barbour (2 letters), the Govern- oF PRINTS 
ment-General Museum of Chosen (2), Hallwyl Gifts of Anonymous (4), Spencer Bickerton (1, | 
Museum (3), Dr. Walter L. Hildburgh (1 pam- copper plate), Mrs. Frederic Fk. Durand (75, 37 
phlet), Mrs. T. W. Johnston (7 books, 189 post- books), E. Marto Granville (4), Rockwell Kent 
cards, 20 pamphlets), Frank Jewett Mather, Jr (1 woodblock), Mrs. Bella C. Landauer (111 
5), Henrt Munter (4), Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Day Mrs. Alfred G. Mayor (18 books, 1 portfolio 
Pardee (\ . Vaurice Sloog (1 book {lfr Stieglitz (419 
photographs, 52 books 
CERAMICS 
Gift of Mrs. /. Insley Blair (1); Purchases (12 REPRODUCTIONS (CLASSI 
Purchases (7 
COSTUMES 
Gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest (2 TEXTILES 
Gift of George D. Pratt (15 
FANS 
Gift Mrs. Thomas Hunt (20 WoopDWORK AND FURNIT 
Purchas 5 
IVORIES 
Gift of Mrs. Edward S. Harkness (4 
CERAMICS 
MINIATURES AND MANUSCRIPTS Loas J IR r(a 
Gift of Miss George Helen Scott through Miss Ma 
bel Stout (1 METALWORI 
Loar -kdmu Ru 2 
PAINTINGS 
Gifts of Mrs. Loutse A. Chubl Horace Ha PAINTINGS 
mever (1 1} K ind Ht ) \/ 
Vr Via 
PAINTINGS (ICONS 
Gifts Urs. Henry Morgenthau (20), George D Sc i 
Pratt I Pi Vi [ 
4 ‘see oe = — 
CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Plant Forms in Ornament Gallery D ¢ I ept r 
Objects of applied design and the plants 
represented in them 
Plant Forms in Ornament Galleries kK 40 Sept 
Herbals and printed and painted ornament 
Lace Shawls of the Nineteenth Century Ga H O er 
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